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BISHOP'S GLEES. 

By Gr. A. Macfarren. 

(Concluded from page 7.) 

" Bella prova," a Canon in the fourth and 
octave below, for alto, tenor, and bass, without 
accompaniment, has nothing but its brevity to 
recommend it, and this very quality which alone 
makes it tolerable as music, is precisely the 
evidence which proves that the composer was 
unable to give it any interest as a canon. 

" Benedictus," a Canon in the octave, four in 
two, for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, without 
accompaniment, is much of the same merit as 
the preceding piece. That Sir Henry was well 
satisfied with, if not proud of, this composition, 
I can quote the testimony of his having in more 
than one instance written it in an album as a 
specimen of both his autograph and his musician- 
ship, and as a token of esteem for the owner of 
the book. I suppose these two Canons to have 
been produced, like several of the accompanied 
Glees, for occasions when Sir Henry, in rotation 
with other members of the Society, presided at 
the meetings of the Concentories, and was ne- 
cessitated by his chairmanship to bring forward 
a new composition; they doubtless served to 
fulfil the conditions of his office, but they serve 
to show also that this class of writing was little 
congenial to him. 

" God bless the Queen of England," a national 
air — so called — for a moderately high voice, male 
or female, the last phrase of each verse being 
arranged for chorus of four voices, with ac- 
companiment, is but an indifferent tune set to 
lines by Haynes Bayly, which rank by no means 
among the best he produced. The designation 
"national" is an assumption of doubtful warrant; 
if it refer to the sentiment of the song, some may 
opine that the word "loyal" would have been 
more to the purpose ; if it referred to the wide- 
spread, lasting popularity of the melody — which 
is the general acceptation of the definition — fact 
has certainly not yet justified the appropriation 
of the epithet in the present instance. 

" The fisherman's good night," an unac- 
companied Glee for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, 
is one of those pieces designed as much for the 
pleasure of the singers as of the hearers, which 
by their melodic fluency and smooth harmony 
fulfil their design, and are always agreeable, nay, 
often more than this, to both. 

" The Castle of Schonberg," a song of four 
verses, assigned successively with slight modifi- 
cation as to compass to soprano, contralto, tenor, 
and bass, all the voices being combined in 
harmony for the last phrase in each verse, with 



accompaniment, is from the Lays and Legends 
of the Rhine. The music does not pretend to 
picture the narrative, neither does it at all 
resemble those national ballad tunes, whose 
character has general fitness to that of the subject 
which is sung to them, while their expression is 
sufficiently flexible for the singer to adapt it to 
the progressive variations of sentiment in the 
story. 

"I gave my harp to sorrow's hand," a Glee 
without accompaniment, for alto, two tenors, and 
bass, possesses the best qualities of this class of 
writing ; the alto part in particular is very 
unctuous, and will be sung with extreme relish 
by any one who has perfect control of its now 
increasingly exceptional compass, while the gene- 
ral melodiousness makes the other parts little 
less interesting. 

" The halt of the caravan," a Chorus for two 
female and three male voices, interspersed with 
solos, with accompaniment, is from some dramatic 
work, of which I cannot ascertain the name. 
It is gay and not without melodic prettiness, but 
it can have little effect or none away from the 
stage. 

" God of Air," a very extensive dramatic 
scene, which, like the last piece, I cannot trace 
to the work whence it is taken. It opens with 
a chorus for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, 
seemingly of sacrificing priests and priestesses 
about to offer a human victim upon the altar of 
the deity to whom this hymn is addressed. A 
soprano solo embodies the prayer for mercy of 
the hapless girl for whom this terrible doom 
is prepared, through whose supplications the 
muttered urgency of the chorus shows their 
impatience of the protraction of the ceremony. 
A trumpet charge announces the approach of 
strangers, which is recognised in a bass solo, and 
hailed with rapture by the intended victim ; and 
a second chorus, consisting of tenors and basses, 
then enter to the rescue, and the whole closes 
with a contest between the two choral bodies, 
with the exultant exclamations of the soprano 
solo, paramount through all. Whatever the 
theatrical merit of this piece, which is not 
inconsiderable, the nature of the subject — one 
that can only be rendered intelligible through 
scenic action — excludes it from concert per- 
formance. The question then naturally re- 
curs, which has often arisen in the survey of 
this very exceptive complete collection, why 
did the composer insert a production that must 
be valueless in respect of utility to most owners 
of the book? Failing a better solution of which, 
one may suppose that the idea of giving dignity 
to the conclusion of his work prompted Sir 
Henry to pick out a piece that had little likeli- 
hood of becoming otherwise known, to exemplify 
his ambitious pretensions ; forgetting, it would 
seem, that length is not merit, and that unavail- 
ability is no sign of mastery. Beginning, as the 
series does, with one of the most popular pieces, 
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and one of the most deservedly so, Bishop ever 
wrote — " Sleep, gentle lady" — it would have 
been better to the purpose for him as editor to 
have saved one of kindred quality to close the 
work, and so, as it were, to have clasped the 
whole within the warrant of two established 
favorites. He knew his own mind best. 

It is now to notice the two extra volumes of 
the professedly Complete Collection of Bishop's 
concerted vocal music, which contain the " Airs 
harmonised as Glees, Trios, and Quartets." The 
epithet " Complete" is applied as inappropriately 
to this department of the Collection as to the 
first eight volumes, and the subsequent ninth 
volume of the author's original compositions, 
seeing that in this, as in the other section of the 
work, there is but a selection, comprising the 
majority indeed, but certainly not the whole of 
the pieces, that the title defines. This selection 
is drawn chiefly from a class of publications in 
great vogue between thirty and forty years 
since, a kind of musical parallel to the pictorial 
Annuals which at that time called the talent 
into requisition of the first engravers in the 
country, who, when they wrought not upon 
classical works, was supplied with original sub- 
jects by our best painters, and whose productions 
were consorted with poems and tales by some 
of the most esteemed writers of the day. Pre- 
sent publishing practice produces nothing akin 
to this class of works, each of which comprised 
some dozen or more pieces, the greater number 
of these being songs for a single voice, and the 
others either trios or quartets. The series of 
Irish and of National Melodies, with the poetry 
of Moore, may be regarded as in some sort the 
models, as they certainly were the antecedents, 
of these productions. The works in which Bishop 
was concerned, at least, were like those, each 
the labour of one poet and of one musician, and 
also like those — except only the Lays and 
Legends of the Rhine, to which frequent refer- 
ence has been made throughout this notice — 
were each compiled of old melodies. The disin- 
genuousness — frequent in our composer's pub- 
lications, wherein the description " composed, 
selected, and arranged," leaves always indefinite 
what was Bishop's share in the production — is 
vexatiously evident throughout the works under 
present consideration ; the definition of his 
responsibility is sufficiently broad to free him 
from the charge of plagiarism when one recog- 
nises an old favorite in his predominant melody ; 
and it is ample enough likewise to exempt him 
from the blame of faithless editorship when one 
finds this old favorite perverted. He never states 
the source of the melodies he arranges, except 
in some familiar settings of Shaksperian texts, 
and thus one has no interest in tracing national 
or other characteristics in the airs as he presents 
them ; and he often complicates these airs so 
ingeniously in the involutions of his treatment, 
that, however much or little may belong to him- 



self many of the pieces might pass for original 
compositions. The far slighter character of the 
pieces in these two volumes than of the majority 
of those in the foregoing nine, together with 
Bishop's portional claim to their authorship, 
justifies a much more general notice of them 
than has been taken of the preceding, and I 
shall say little therefore but to identify each with 
the work in which it first appeared, save when 
some one calls for more particular comment. 

A work entitled Songs for the Seasons, the 
poetry by T. H. Bayly, consisting of four volumes, 
each appropriated to subjects peculiar to one of 
the four periods of the year, was published some 
forty years since ; and Six Glees were extracted 
from this work and printed, without allusion to 
their source, as a separate collection. The 
whole of the extracted six are included in the 
edition, which, as being compiled by the author, 
I suppose to contain all that he desired to per- 
petuate of his writings : they are — " Are there 
tidings in yon vessel ?" in which the dispersion 
of the interest among the several voices in points 
of imitation is very happy ; " Come o'er the 
lake, love," wherein the original melody is as- 
signed to a different voice in each successive 
verse, with modifications to accommodate it to 
the various compass of the several singers, but 
always made prominent through the broken 
phrases of the other parts of the harmony; 
"Ho, helm a lee," and "Take again all you 
gave," which are more simple harmonisations 
than the two preceding of the chosen melodies, 
are, like them, for two female and two male 
voices, and also like them dependent on the 
accompaniment for their completeness ; " See the 
monarch of the forest," for two ladies and a 
tenor, wherein the arranger seems to have aimed 
at melodic simplicity rather than harmonic 
purity; and "Sigh not for summer flowers," for 
soprano, tenor, and bass, in which the over- 
elaboration, and the ultra-expression of the words 
by means of chromatic harmonies, sound like the 
efforts of an ambitious school-boy, with more 
knowledge of resources than of their use, and 
greatly obscure the tune. 

This same series of Songs for the Seasons 
contains several other harmonised airs, and one 
might guess in vain to find why the six above 
noticed had a preference share of publicity 
allotted to them. The others redeemed from 
oblivion by being included in the Complete 
Collection, are — " I'd be your shadow," for two 
ladies and a low tenor, which has the prettiness 
of its melody obscured by the pedantic imi- 
tations of an under part, not to mention the 
harshness of some of the harmonic progressions ; 
" Dearest infant," for soprano, tenor, and bass, 
which pretends to less and achieves more effect 
than the last ; " Harvest home," for the same 
voices, the flimsy waltz melody of which is in- 
applicable to our notions of the sturdy character 
of one of the most English of festivals, while the 
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voicing gives heaviness without solidity to the 
effect ; " Alas ! youth's gay spring moments 
pass," for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, and 
" Not a summer flower would stay," for the same 
voices, which are agreeably flowing in all the 
parts ; " Oh where do fairies," for two ladies 
and a bass, which is tripping and infinitely easy ; 
"The spring-time of the year," for soprano, 
tenor, and bass, which has little to recommend 
it in melody or harmony ; " See, the summer 
leaves," for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, which 
is arranged with much ingenuity ; and lastly, 
" Though the summer may have roses," for the 
same four voices, which is certain to please 
through the sweetness of its chief melody, and 
this is well supported. 

Another work of somewhat the same character, 
Melodies of Various Nations, for which, as in 
the one last-named, Haynes Bayly furnished 
the literary portion, and which also appeared in 
four successive volumes, comprises, among many 
solo songs, several harmonised airs ; and some of 
these, but only some, are included in the Com- 
plete Collection. They are — "Behold the ships," 
for soprano, tenor, and bass, an insipid melody, 
harmonised with much effort and little effect, 
nay, the barrenness of the vocal combinations is 
sometimes ugly, and the occasional progression 
of two parts in consecutive sevenths, is a freedom 
that no ear should tolerate ; " Hark, from 
yonder holy pile," a melody closely bordering 
on vulgarity, which is dispersed among the four 
voices, soprano, mezzo-soprano, tenor, and bass, 
so as to give some variety, if not interest, to its 
effect ; " When meteor lights," for three female 
voices, a tune that oversteps the border which 
the last too closely approached, and the vulgar 
character of the last phrase is offensively ob- 
truded by the unison of all the voices, while the 
frisking floridity of the accompaniment, imitated 
from the Mermaid Song of Haydn, seems intended 
to illustrate the very pretty fancies of the poem ; 
" Weep not around me," for soprano, tenor, and 
bass, harmonised with less pretence, and with 
better effect, therefore, than some of the others ; 
" Where is he now ?" for the same voices, such 
a lugubrious specimen of false relations, strain- 
ing for effects, and misapplied chromatic har- 
mony, as must make the subject of the enquiry, 
whoever " he" may be, wish himself any where 
rather than within hearing of this trio; " Though 
now we part," for two female and two male 
voices, which sounds rather like the arrangement 
of an amateur than of a practised writer, so ill 
chosen are some of the harmonies ; and, " You 
think I have a merry heart," for the same 
voices, in which the puerile process of expressing 
the words by means of mawkish chromatic har- 
monies, (at the final line " I'm saddest when I 
sing," most conspicuously) is employed with 
such whimsical extravagance, and such non- 
musicianship, as make one ashamed to find this 
piece among the works of one who has elsewhere 
proved himself a master. > 



Songs for leisure hours, the poetry by William 
Walton, is one more series of solo and concerted 
vocal pieces arranged by Bishop, and this fur- 
nishes three Quartets for two female and two 
male voices, and one Trio for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, and bass, to the collected edition. They 
are — " Could the day but restore me," " O, not 
alone," " Wilt thou yet tell me," and " Hark 
the fairy music ending." With very far less 
pretension, the arrangement of these pieces is 
proportionably more successful than of those last 
described ; some few technical objections might 
indeed be urged as unaccountable in the writings 
of one whose great experience, if not his original 
education, should have made him certain as to 
the grammar of his art ; but the spirit that 
infuses the whole is free from affectation, the 
manner is for the most part musicianly, and the 
general effect is pleasing. The character of 
these pieces is so much more that of original 
compositions than of arranged airs, and the melo- 
dies when abstracted from the arrangement have 
so little the semblance of having been written 
without reference to the harmony, that while 
puzzled to suppose what may have been the 
source of the unelaborated themes, one must 
allow the arranger all the more credit for 
having made them so much his own in their 
development. 

Some of the interpolations in the revived plays 
of Shakspere, which consist of adaptations and 
arrangements of music of other composers, are 
interspersed through' these volumes. Arne's lovely 
melodies " Blow, blow, thou winter wind," and 
" Under the Greenwood tree," are harmonised 
for four male voices in such a manner, that few 
besides him who sings the original tune can 
aware of its presence in the performance, so 
greatly is it obscured by the lower parts crossing 
above it. Another, and scarcely less charming 
air by the same composer, is fitted to — at least 
I do not think it was written for them — the lines 
beginning " Good night, good rest ;" and if the 
arrauger had withheld his own commonplace 
addition of a change of movement on the con- 
cluding lines, there would be little with which to 
reproach him in his treatment of this piece. The 
extremely popular and very pretty Cuckoo 
Song, also, of the same composer, "When daisies 
pied," from Love's Labour Lost, is fastened- — 
one cannot justly say fitted — to the companion 
poem in the same comedy, "When icicles hang 
by the wall," and the notes which every one 
knows as the song of the cuckoo are thus per- 
versely put into the mouth of the owl. "Come o'er 
the brook, Bessie," a poem which the arranger 
ascribes to Shakspere, is set to Ford's exquisite 
tune " Since first I saw your face," which is very 
indifferently harmonised ; and to this is super- 
added — one cannot say joined — some twaddle of 
Dr.Callcott, on the words " But merrily, &c." that 
would have a better effect in any other place. A 
corrupted selection from the poem by Christopher 
Marlowe, that Sir Hugh Evans, when awaiting the 
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doctor vainly tries to rehearse as a palliative to his 
perturbations ; "0 by rivers," is adapted to 
some music by Dr. Wilson, but how faithfully 
this may be presented, or how doctored by the 
adapter, I have no means at hand to prove ; Dr. 
Wilson, the once popular Jack Wilson, the 
original representative of Amiens, and perhaps 
other of Shakspere's singing characters, and the 
probable composer of the original music for some 
of the plays of the poet, deserves, for high as- 
sociations' sake, better at the hands of a modern 
English musician than to have anything he wrote 
"composed, selected, and arranged" at the dis- 
cretion of his indiscreet editor ; to this piece is 
affixed, with anything but cohesion, Saville's 
" Fal la," known as " The Waits," encumbered 
with a florid accompaniment, and prolonged by an 
unrhythmical symphony. " We be three poor 
Mariners," one of the pieces in Ravenscroft's 
Deuteromelia that are superscribed "K. H. 
Mirth," and supposed therefore to have been 
favorites with bluff King Hal, is slightly altered, 
poorly harmonised, and set to the first two verses 
of "Who is Sylvia?" from The Two Gentlemen; 
attached to which, but not continuous of it, 
in the fashion of Barnum's mermaid, strangely 
exemplified in the pieces last noticed, is one of 
Morley's Ballets in praise of May, set to the 
words of the last stanza. The bad taste that 
prevades this entire series cannot be too strongly 
deprecated, and the evidences of musicianship 
are not more to the honor of the editor. 

There are but two more pieces to name of 
this very extensive collection — " Our ship in 
darkness," arranged for soprano, two tenors, and 
bass, the words of which seem to associate it 
with some theatrical work, though truth to say it 
contains as little dramatic effect as technical 
beauty ; and " The sun has been long," a very 
minute fragment of Swiss melody, arranged as a 
Round for three ladies, and amplified with a coda, 
so as to make a very pleasant piece of music, 
which in the drama of Home, sweet home, where 
it was originally sung, was appropriate as a dash 
of local coloring. One cannot close these two 
volumes of arrangements without an impression 
of their unworthiness of the musician whose 
name they bear. The prevailing indiscretion in 
the choice of the themes, the want of candour as 
to their source, and as to the amount of license 
the adapter has allowed himself in their treat- 
ment, the many juvanilities, such as forced points 
of imitation and affected uses of chromatic har- 
mony, and indeed the general aspect of the 
whole series, would stamp it rather as the labor 
of a tyro than as the production of an artist 
with a long life's experience. 

A few words of retrospect as to the pretensions 
of Sir H. R. Bishop, may close this notice of the 
most individual, the most extensive, and the 
most enduring section of his works, a notice 
which has been thus far prolonged in the wish to 
do justice to the subject, and so to render all 



due homage to the talents of a man whose name 
stands very prominently in the history of English 
music. Our composer's early writings show him 
to have been a careful reader of the works of 
those classic masters who immediately preceded 
him ; and the good result of this study appears 
in the perspicuous design of those first pro- 
ductions- — a virtue that far outbalances the 
weakness of occasional resemblance of manner, 
and even likeness of phraseology, to those masters 
in Bishop's music of the period to which I refer. 
Further than this, his schooling is to be counted 
as of very little worth, for his contrapuntal 
resources are proof to have been most su- 
perficial, and his knowledge of the principles of 
chromatic harmony a nullity ; thus the credit 
that has been given to Bianchi for his teaching 
seems to have been wholly groundless, the faults 
of Bishop being such as a master should have 
schooled him to avoid, and his merits being 
such as could only have sprung from his own 
organisation. His unaccompanied Glees as- 
sociate him honorably with the best esteemed 
writers of this not very elevated class of music ; 
they possess the faults of his compeers in an 
average proportion — their technical and sesthe- 
tical weaknesses, while they have far more than 
an average balance of the best qualities of which 
this form of Glee is susceptible. His dramatic 
scenes — I mean those pieces wherein the action 
of the stage is embodied, fail for the most part 
to meet the exigencies of the situation they are 
designed to illustrate, they fail in impersonation 
of character, and they fail in propriety to cir- 
cumstances; this defectiveness is to be mainly 
attributed to the state of the lyric drama at the 
period of Bishop's career ; but the fact, and not 
the cause, is to be counted in estimating his 
status as a musician. His accompanied Trios and 
Quartetts — drawing-room Glees one may call 
them — rarely pretend to much, and seldom ac- 
complish more ; better and worse things of the 
class have been written by other men, and these 
appear to have owed their origin to Bishop's 
popularity, which brought him commissions in 
proportion to the value of his name in the 
market, rather than to any internal impulse, not to 
desecrate the word inspiration, of his own to pro- 
duce them. His theatrical Glees and Rounds — 
those dramatic episodes unconnected with the 
business of the stage, or at least with the un- 
folding of the story of the dramas in which they 
occur, are the stronghold of his reputation ; in 
these, all his originality, all the happiest ap- 
plications of his technical resources, all his 
power of character, and all his feeling of ex- 
pression, are put forth with such vigour as shows 
them generally to have been written from within, 
free from the constraint of external imposition, 
spontaneous, unlabored, the very impulse of the 
man's own nature ; could the selected Complete 
Collection of his concerted music be contracted 
to the pieces of this single class, it would go 
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down with far greater certainty to posterity, and 
would be received with far warmer welcome by 
time to come than it can be in its present vo- 
luminous comprehensiveness, encompassing as it 
does a vast proportion of matter which, whether 
considered as so heavy that it will sink the pure 
ore in the stream of time, or as so trivial that the 
unalloyed matter will be borne away through 
space in its evanescence, is likely to impede 
many a future antiquary's investigation of our 
composer's works. Bishop the editor did serious 
injustice to Bishop the composer; he would 
have fared endlessly better at the hands of some 
less sensitive compiler, who, uninfluenced by 
fatherly fondness, that ever holds in greatest 
favor those of his offspring which general criti- 
cism condemns, would have limited the selection 
to the really good among the pieces, and would 
have left those of questionable merit to the un- 
disputed dust of forgetfulness. My belief and 
trust is, that in this respect Bishop's Glees will 
eventually edit themselves, or, at least that, while 
some of them will certainly die out of knowledge 
beyond the galvanic power of republication to re- 
vive them, many others, self-separated from these 
by their intrinsic vitality, many which always 
were admired, and which now are favorites, 
will for ever continue in popular knowledge, 
and will stand in futurity as the living monument 
of him who supported the musical claims of his 
country at an era when these had no other 
acknowledged representative, and thus hold in 
honour to coming generations the name of Henry 
Rowley Bishop. 

BOYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

That opera in English, if not English opera, can 
attract audiences so as to make the " Limited Liability 
Company " a fair speculation, has been proved by the 
production of Gounod's Opera Le Mtdecin Malgre lui, 
under thetitle of the Mock Doctor. Though produced as 
late as the 6th nit., and in the last week but one of the 
season, the opera has so completely taken its stand in 
public estimation, that we may reasonably look for it as 
one of the works to be put forward at the commencement 
of the next campaign. Never have we heard an opera 
more thoroughly win the favour of an audience on a first 
night by its own merits ; and never have we listened to 
applause so unmistakably spontaneous as greeted every 
piece in a work which we think destined to take rank 
amongst the very few comic operas which our best 
composers have bequeathed to us. The Mock Doctor is a 
composition thoroughly original in style; and written 
throughout in a real school, free alike from scholastic 
pedantry and from popular pandering, and appealing 
therefore to all classes, from the very fact of the com- 
poser's steady resolve to be true to art alone. The 
overture has a fine hold movement as the leading 
subject, which prepares the listener for the style of 
music which is to follow ; and the bustling and animated 
opening scene between the woodcutter and his wife 
reminds us so strongly of the Mozartean treatment of 
similar situations, that the attention is kept thoroughly 
active throughout, and we feel that the orchestra is to 
bear as important a part in the opera as the voices. The 
song addressed by Dominique to his bottle, is an excellent 
piece of genuine quaint humour ; and the instrumenta- 
tion is so full of character that, in spite of the length of 
the composition, it was enthusiastically encored. The 



chorus of woodcutters, at the end of the first act, is a 
fresh and genial piece of vigorous writing, fully worthy 
of all the applause with which it was greeted ; and the 
encore which it elicited is a sure proof that an audience 
can be awakened to enthusiasm by means far more 
legitimate than can be dreamt of by those composers 
who work only with brass and lungs. The serenade in 
the second act must be separated from Mr. Henry 
Haigh's treatment of it before it can be fairly judged. It 
is unquestionably one of the best things in the opera ; 
a pure love strain, instrumented with a delicacy which 
demands an equal amount of delicacy in the vocalist. 
The concerted music is masterly throughout, containing 
indeed scarcely a weak bar. We must especially instance 
th<b finale to the second act, in which some portions of 
the overture are happily introduced ; the Sestett " Now 
pray, fair maid," where the mock doctor is examining 
his patient; and the scene in which a chorus of persons 
soliciting his advice, is skilfully woven in with the air 
" Hail physic, glorious science," in which the pretended 
man of learning congratulates himself upon his success. 

The quaint humour of Moliere' is most admirably 
preserved in the'Jibretto of Mr. C. L. Kenney ; and, indeed , 
without the music it would have made a very agreeable 
little comedy. With the exception of Mr. Henry Haigh 
(who although painstaking and earnest, seems out of 
place in the refined music of the lover), everybody was 
excellent. No praise can be too great for Mr. H. Corn, 
who in the part of the Mock Doctor, Dominique, abso- 
lutely astonished even his warmest admirers, both by 
his singing and acting. Miss Poole, as his wife, was, 
as she always is, thoroughly alive to the minutest points 
of her character, and able to give the utmost effect to the 
music by a careful study of its meaning. The other parts 
were also well filled ; and in every respect the perform- 
ance of the opera reflected the utmost credit upon the 
artists, as well as upon the management. 

MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
The principal event of interest at these concerts has 
been the first appearance this season of Herr Joachim and 
Signor Piatti. It is a proof of the cultivated taste of the 
audiences at these classical meetings that no artist seems 
so perfectly to satisfy them in the important post of 
principal violin as Herr Joachim : and perhaps no better 
Quartett could have been selected to display the exces- 
sive refinement of his style than Beethoven's Op. 59, in 
C (dedicated to Count Rasoumowski), the playing of 
which throughout was absolute perfection. The Sonata 
in B flat of Schubert for pianoforte alone, was done ample 
justice to by Mr. Charles Halle ; but the want of maiked 
character in the leading subjects was made still more 
apparent by itB being placed between Beethoven's 
Quartett in C, and Mozart's Sonata in E minor, for 
pianoforte and violin, (most exquisitely performed by 
Mr. Charles Halle and Herr Joachim), the beauties of 
which latter composition seemed thoroughly appreciated 
by the audience. Some morning performances of these 
concerts have been given duiing the month, which have 
been on each occasion most numerously attended. 



GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 
Mb. German Reed's new entertainment entitled A 
Peculiar Family, although cleverly written, and acted 
by Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, assisted by Mr. John 
Parry, with more real intelligence than we often see 
at the regular theatres, has 60 little claim on our notice 
in a strictly musical point of view, that we content 
ourselves with merely recording its success. The 
author is Mr. William Brough. No peTson who goes 
to witness this sprightly little piece should omit seeing 
the sketch which follows it, Mrs. Roseleofat the seaside, 
which is entirely supported by Mr. John Parry ; and in 
which he exhibits a refined satire on conventional society 
quite refreshing in these days when coarse burlesque is 
so often mistaken for wit. 



